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myself in the air. This, however, did not happen. I
repeated these attempts time and time again. By now,
being substantially familiar with the small aeroplane, I
could make it do about everything of which it was cap-
able. With the engine wide open, I permitted the
machine to make as much speed as it could while run-
ning on the ground. I kept the tail at various heights,
trying to feel out a position which would give the least
resistance and allow more speed. Then, at a given
moment, I would lower the tail, but still nothing
happened. The plane would reach a speed of some
thirty-five miles per hour, and then slow down after
the tail was lowered.
Even though three weeks had gone by since the
first attempts were made, I realized that the time was
by no means lost. I had familiarized myself with the
plane. I could run it to any part of the field and upon
reaching the end, I would throttle the engine until the
plane would move along slowly. Then I would jump
off, and hold one wing until the plane turned in the
desired direction; then I would climb back on the seat,
open the throttle and run in any direction with the
plane under control and the tail up in the air. This,
of course, was fine. The only trouble was that I, my-
self, with the plane, was still firmly on the ground, I
continued the attempt to get the S-i into the air.
While at home I had experimented further with heli-
copter No. 2, but the hope that one of the two
machines would fly gradually disappeared.
Early in May, 1910, I wheeled the S-i out of the
hangar on a windy day. I taxied slowly to the end of
the field, turned against the wind and opened the
engine. I was able to raise the tail immediately and